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DRAMATIS PERSON 


Lord William, (under the title 
of Sir Palamede) Fu. key. 


BA kon or OaKLA NVP, Mr. Duncan. 
De Covxci, - - Mr. Davenport. 
Hugo, — — Mr. Barret. 
Lz wis, - — — Mr. Gaudry. 
Roser, - - - Mr. Meadows. 
MazrTin, - 3 Mr. Ovenſon. 
Canaries, — - ; Mr. Stewart. 
Huznexr, - Mr. Dowling. 
 Epwarp,' - - Mr. Palmer. 
WoMeN.. a 
Lavy ELzanor 2 3 Miss R. Ryder. 
Cic E LY, - - Mrs. Hitchcock. 
Maud, - — Mrs. Davenport. 


AvDeLa, - — Mrs. Crouch. 


Servants, Huntſmen, Tenants, Cooks, Fiſbermen, 
Pea/ants, Knights, Guntry Girls, Ce. 
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THE 


THE 
HAUNTED TOWER 


ACT IT SCENES 1. 


The coaſt of Kent at a diſtance. Oakland caftle is feor 

he a bill—a form, thunder and lightning 
M. from which ſeveral — an 
Lady Eleanor 5 


Cuorvs- 


wes vs ſbelter on the 


's f. 


dies away. 


[4 ſecond Boat appears, from which Lady Eleanor an 
Cicely land.] | 


* R | CiceLy. - | | 

2 I congratulate your ip on 

ſafe arrival on the Fazit 2 9 * 
Lady Ex. Alas! bad a ſtorm oppoſed our land- 
ing, I might have been 1 a world of ſorrow. 
| 3 Cic. 


| [6] 

Cic. Ate you then reſolved to obey the com- 
mands of a father—to fall a victim to his ambition, 
and marry the ſon of the Baron of Oakland, whom 
you have never ſeen ? 
| Lady Ex. Tes, at leaſt at preſent I perſuade 
myſelf I am. 


Cic. And to qui Sir Palamede—to quit 
him who loves 8 I 


*. 
Lady EL. Where was he when F left my father's 
caſtle? Why did he not bid me adieu ? 


Lewis (to Lady Eleanor.) All your attendants 
are arrived, my 1. a long way, my Lady, 


from the Baron's Caſtle ; but this good woman has 


a cottage hard by, and an excellent fire ; if I might 
now adviſe your Ladyſhip, it would be to go and 
roaſt your noſe for about half an hour. 

Cic. (to Lewis.) Where are you going ?— Wait 
here for Lady Eleanor's attendants, and tell them 
where they might find us—and do you hear—let me 

charge you, firrah, the next voyage you take, to 
| yourſelf ſober. | Exeunt all but Lewis: 
Ew. What the Devil! am I to ſtand here like 
a fign-poſt ?—Is this all the reward 1 get for finding 
out a houſe to receive them ?—Oh dear, Oh dear— 
Oh Lord, its the fate of genius to be making diſco- 
veries by which others may profit, —I ſpent all my 
money, and got drunk iv France—I began to come 
to myſelf when I was half-ſeas over, and landed in 
all the horrors of complete ſobriety and an empty 
pocket—ah ! who's this ?—eh—no—yes—1It is my 
dear maſter. 1 


Enter Sir Palamede. 


Par. Lewis! es 
Lew. Oh yes, Sir, it was Lewis till he was 
n 


— 


A Part. 


a2 

PAL, In the 1 
from the knowledge of Lady Eleanor. 

Lew. I the reſt, you're « happy man, 
Sir, you're in love, and don't feel cold—no, not 
ou.—Oh dear, | wiſh I was either in love or in 
iquor, and then I ſhould L- ve warmth enough in 
me to brave the weather. 

Par, 1 ſaw your Lady land, where is ſhe ? 


Lew. In that cottage (pointing to the cottage )— 
I with I was there — 4.th 


| Par. Go, and tell her inſtantly, that 1 enireat 
permiſſion to fulfil my duty in attending ber. 


Lew. But may I ſay, Sir, that it was by your 
orders ? 


Pat. Yes. [Exit Lewis.] To what a wayward 
he am I ſubjeQed | to love without N W 
3 


i Be ebe e Is 


In vain ſhe points with warning hand, 
J dread advice I'cannot take, 


Love's pow'r ful ſpells'my fleps command. 


E 
The fatal charm uy TR n 
She firuggles and admiring dies. | Exit. 


Scene changes to the infide of a Cottage. 
Enter Lady Eleanor, Cicely and Lewis following, 


Lady Ex. Sir Palamede to ſee me—in the ſame 


ſhip that brought me over, and coming here this 
inſtant. 


Lew. Yes, Madam ; if he is not frozen by the 
way, which an't at all impoſſible. 


y EL. Aſſiſt me Heaven, to conceal my joy. 


(Afide) What can Sir Palamede mean by thus tol- 
* me. 


Enter 


— diſguiſed | 


18 1 
Sir Paz. Pardon preſumption, an humble 
. — on the Lord De Courci may well dread: 
* pr umption. 

Lady Er. The clandeftine manner in which you 
left my father's court, renders it impoſſible for me 
to conſider you as his friend. 

Sir Pat. I have long, madam, loved you in 
ſecret, and ſhould have fallen a filent ſacrifice to my 
preſumptuous love. | 
Lady EI. Did love ever teach you to ſhrink from 
my father's ce to triumph over his daughter's 
I fay —weakneſs. 
Cic. Why did you follow my Lady? 

Ex. Ay, why did you follow me ? 
Sir Par. Deftiny compeſſed me hbither—com- 
* pelled me to a land where my footſteps are forbid- 
den—where I am confdeved as a traitor—where 


even my preſence is treaſon... . 
4 L. What can he mean ?—Ah Palamede 


Lady 
I cread to enquire —yet, what have you to fear. 


Sir Par. Nothing, if 1 have loſt yau.. 


Alas, I dare not hope ſupply, 


For bape too jure would fail yuu. 


: - you . 
- Tut fbould yaw hope without leave, 


. 


Then let not 
Or elſe you — 8 


Yet, ſbould —— 2 
1 rus can't prevent you 


— Lady El. and Ofc. 
Enter Maud and Martin. 


en. Sir, may I be ſo bold as to aſk if 
honour means to go with the Lady—(to MERE 


here's my grandſon Martin is to be the guide to the 
Laron's caſtle. 


Sir Pat. To the Baron's caſtle do you know 
the Baron of Oakland ? 


Maud. Lackaday your honour, I knew him a 
long while before he was ſo great a man,— 

Mar. Yes, and Gh__ I, he did not hold his 
head ſo high when he was plain Edmund the plough- 
man, 

Sir Pat, Who is this Lord? 

Ma up- Lack. a-daiſe your honour, I do not 
like to ſpeak ill of one's betters behind their backs. 

Mar. One don't like to do that, for fear as 
how it ſhould come to their ears. 

Mau. Beſides it does not become poor folk. 

Maar. No your honour, as my grandmother 
ſays, it does not become poor folk. 


— Par. It becomes every one to ſpeak the 
truth. 
Makr. Not poor folks, your honour. 

Maup. Your honour may have known that 
about ten years ago, Lord William the late Baron, 
was ccuſed of a conſpiracy againſt King William 
the Conqueror's liſe, and was baniſhed —he took his 
only ſon, a fine youth about twelve years of age with 
him, and neither of them have been beard of ſince. 

Sir PAL. 7 * all impatience. 

Maup. ear Lord Williams' accuſer died, 
and on Ren confeſſed the good Baron inno- 
cent ;—the King wiſhing to repair the wrongs he 
had done, took every means to diſcover Lord — 


te 1 5 


Ham, but without effeR ;—at 
lands to the next heir, the preſent 


Enter Cicely. 


Cre. Yes, and a pretty fellow he is for a Lord 
I believe you may retire good woman. (To Maud.) 

Maup. Good woman!—marry come up, have 
I lived ſo long to be called woman by a ladys 
waiting maid—come along Martin— Exit Maud. 
Maar. Good woman indeed ! Exit Martin. 

Cic. I have heard the whole ſtory. 

Sir Pat. Oh! Cicely — 

Cic. Oh! Cicely—you may ſpare yourſelf a 
long ſpeech—you're in a dilemma, you have not wit 
enough to extricate yourſelf, and want my aſſiſtance. 
1 pity you upon my word, though I cannot help 

hing at you. 

ir Pat. I have reaſons for wiſhing to accom- 
pany Lady Eleanor to the caſtle—reafons which you 
cannot know, 

Cic, The accident was lucky that prevented 
Lady Eleanor's mother from coming on ſhipboard, I 


he gave his 


have a ſcheme in my head, but leave it all to me, 
you mult not make your appearance till we are on 


the point of ſetting 6ͤẽ— ———-- 
Sir Pac. I'm at à loſs to know how to thank 
you. Exit Sir Pal. 
Cic, I am glad of it-—thanks would take up too 
much of our time, fo ne,—Now for our expe- 
dition long to ſee this Baron they talk of-—l. 
would we. were on our way thither, dear curioſiiy, 


how I long to gratify thee. 
AIR, 
Nature to woman. ftill ſo kind, 
Among ber be/t baons beftowing, 
What every female ſure muſt find, 
A defere to be knowing.. 


—- 
— —— — — —— — —— — 
* 


Hark ! rn 
Againſt the flag the mimic war, 
While future heroes hearts rebound, 
. 


The wwarlike 
Who on 22 
In echoes gives ers. 


Which firings the nerve for glory's cauſe, 


Where er the dewious chace may bend, - 


Still freedom 
nd bid ws, — _ 


Defend the pleaſures which we prize. 
Ros. Here comes Edward, our young maſter, 
Enter Edward. 


Eow. (Speaking as he enters.) How are my 
boys Robert how do you— 
[ Adelaide poeping cout of the window, ] 
Ron. Does your honour hunt to-day ? 
Epw. No, Robert, not this morning. 


our i 
ns is ſa 


Ros. What,—does your honour give up the 


chace when the game is in view. 

Eow. Huſh— that, Robert, it my Adela—not a 
word, ſhe came here but yeſterday, unknown to 
ary body—if you betray the — | * 

OB. 


© 
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Ros. I am your father's butler, the poſt above 
all others I love, and while I have the care of the 
wine cellar, I care not à farthing how the world 

I am going a hunting. 
Erw. That's a good ſeſſow— Robert —not a 
word to Adela about the Haunted Tower—if you 


mention a ſyllable you will frighten her away from - 


the eaſtle inſtantly. 2 Exit Robert. 
Eb w. Here comes father ſtrutting-ſo—egad he 
did not ſtrut ſo when he followed theplough. 


Enter the Baron of Oakland, attended by bis ſervants. 


Baz, Hey day—where are all your ſervants ?— 
how dare you let me fee you a 

Epw. Lord, Father, if one's always to move 
in a crowd, one might as well be bell-weather to 
a flock of ſheep. | | Th 

Baz, Have a care how you put me in a'paſſion, 

ou have been civil to theſe raſcals, I know you 
— you're always ſo plaguy civikwhy don't you 
frown at — [ 88 I told you 
that nothing ſupports dignity like ill humour you've 
no ambition, you have no pride I'll break your 
bones if you ant proud. 

- Epw. I can't help nature. 

Baz. Nature—Jon't tell me about nature 
look at me—1 am naturally as vulgar, and as eaſil 
* any hody— but 1 defy the beſt friend I 

ve, to ſay they ever had a good word of me ſince 
T have been the Baron of Oakland —an't I the terror 
of the whole country? 

Epw. Yes, that you are, eſpecially ſince you 
impriſoned the poor fellow for catching a hare, when 
It came out ſince that he was innocent. | 
Bax. Eh, innocent, faith I'm very ſarry for it— 
that is, 1 thould be very forty if I was not a Baron 
there's ſome money for him (gives money to Edzward) 
Hut don't let him know | ſent it him tell him that 
I'm in a curſed rage, and don't know whether I 


ſha'nt 


lone—(to Edward.)% : j 


ſha'at * 


none of it ſtops with you, .. 52 
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bim—no man ſhall dare ſay that Pm in 
the wrong—juſtice holds her ſeat in my boſom, and 
is to all perſons equal, and indifferent. 
EDw. (Afide) Very indifferent, indeed“ 
Bax. What's that you ſay, firrah ? 
Epw. Why what's the matter with you now? 
Bax, Tho I teach you to behaveill to others, 
that's no reaſon you ſhould behave fo to me do you 


know who am?—the Baron of Oakland! Does not 


all dignity flow from me? 


Epw. Yes it all flows from you pretty faſt— 


R: re to re- 


y 
Epw. But ſe I don't like her? 
Bax. You marry her nevertheleſs —ay, 


| and lovs her too, if I like—tho? I believe I ſhan't in- 


fiſt upon that.— (Servants burſt into à fit of laughter.) 
Why, you ſcoundrels—how dare you laugh in my 
preſence ! PII * man in oy {ervice who does 
not a proper reſpect to my dignity. | | 
* Exeunt Baron, - off the ſer vants. 
Epw. I ſhall be too cunning for the old fellow 
yet. I am determined to marry no one but Adels. 
Adela! Adela!—(knocks at the rottage door, then re 
tires.) . 
Enter Adela from the cottage. 
AIR—Adela. 
Whither my love, ah whither art thou gone, 
Let not thy abſence cloud this bappy deten, 
Say—by thy heart can falſbosd Ger be known, 
T he heart he gave with ſo much care, | 
i hich traaſur d in my bojom I rar, 
| B Tat 


— UND Ati. Aus £4 ad tlc. 4 > 


won't marriage— 


ELD. 
ure the ſelfiſÞ thing's bis own. 5 
5 * _ [Edward advances. 
Aber. Ah, my Edward, I have a thouſand 
queſtions to aſk 200779 Lady Eleanor arrived ? 
EpDw. No, the is not, fo that all you have to do, 


is todreſs yourſelf in the clothes I gave you, and 


ſo paſs upon father for her. 
Abr. Egad and ſo I will- I always longed to 


be a great lady—but how ſhall I contrive to behave _ 


like one? | 

Ed. Egad I can't tell you but it don't fignify — 
any thing will paſs on father. | 

Abs. But are you fure the old Baron has not 


much dignity about hin — if he has, I ſhall be 


dumb-fcunded in a minute — 1 ſhall only ſtammer, 


and look ſooliſh.—Now, tell me, Edward, is he very 


like a gentleman ? | . 
. Erw. Heaven help ycu ; father is no more like 
a gentleman than I am. 


Abr. The preſence of your great folks always | 
takes away my breath, and though I hem, and hem, 


for an hour together, the devil a word can I get 
Epw. It's exactly the ſame way with me—tho' 


I am a Barons fon, I never feel myſelf fo great a 


man as when 1 am among the ſervants ;—1 hate 
talking to my betters. 

Apert. I'm glad of it—I was afraid you would 

have forgot the poor Adela, for the rich Lady 
Eleanor. 
'Epw., What! marry' a Lady of quality 1—1 
ſhould be a loſt man—1 ſhould never be able to 
make free with her, and if ſhe was to uſe me ever 
ſo ill, I could never venture to ſcold her. 

Avpzri. But when you marry me, Edward— 

Epw. Oh! Adela, I love you ſo much that J 
could ſcold you with all the ſatisfaction imaginable. 

Apr. And will you love me always, Edward? 


Never 


. 


Ew. Never fear—love has hitherto been our 
"conſtant companion, and I warrant you. he will fol- 
low us to the church. 
Abet. But I fear, Edward, that he has a ſad 
knack of leaving couples at the church door. 
EDw. No!—10!—Love and marriage are bet- 
ter friends than you think r- | 
Avpzer. Perhaps they are beſt friends at a diſtance. 
Eow. Never fear, like true friends, love and 
marriage mult unite to perſect the happineſs of both. 
—Oh I Adela! when I came to the title and eſtate, 
and you are my Lady! a 
Aber. We ſhall be as happy as the day is long. 
 EDw. And the night into the bargaio. 
Apt. Then we thall have ſuch dancing, 
Epw. And ſuch tilting and cudgel play. 
- Avder. And then ſuch fins company—aad ſuch 
fine talking and finging— 
Epw. And ſuch eating and drinking 


DUET. 


Ave. Will great Lords and Ladies, 
: ' Dreſs'd up on gay days, 
me to wvifit you and [— 
I > bw. All ſmiling, bowing, 
— Great friendſbip wowving 
| M bile ave hold our beads fo high. 


ADEL. But ſhould the fine gentry ſmoke us, 
| Lud, how they ll ;ole us, ! 
| Hot they'll laugh at filly me. 
| Low. Pſbaw wwe ſball be ever, 
Recon d wajtly clever, 
While our pocket's full, d ye ſee. 


| 
| Abri. Then ev'ry day— 


*%. 


Epw. New joys ſha:l bring, 
Abs.. And ever | 


ay, 


| Epw. We'll dance an1 i 
| Both, Ne 
3 2 


I [ Both dancing. ] 


Abel. 


Abr 

Ep v. io, s beuncing 
Fine ladies flouncing, . 
We: may chance to go to court. 


Ab. Well *fegs I care not 
Court the” wwe ſhare not 
If at home we happy 6 
Low. Saum I may be bold 
To hope that I all Bold 
A little Baron on my knee. 


| Apart. Then ev'ry d 
Cow. New joys, c. &c. Exeunt. 


Scene changes to a wood. 
Enter De Courci, and attendants. 


De Coux, We muſt remain here till I procure 
ſame intelligence of the object of my ſearck—ay 
ſiſter and her attendants muſt certainly be on board 
that ſhip we faw in the laſt ſtorm. 


Enter Charles. 


* Cour, What intelligence, Charles, of my 
er? 

CnaR. Lady Eleanor, my Lord, is before us 
on the road to Oakland Caſtle, which is no great 
diſtance. | 

De Cour. And Sir Palamede ? | 

Cnan. I am forry to fay, my Lord, that he is 
with her. 

De Cousx. Confuſion and diſhonour, but | will 
ue him, and revenge the wrongs of my family ;— 

in the mean time, Charles, do you go and procure 

all the intelligence you can; I ſhall wait for you 

within a mile of the caſtle. 

| Exeunt De Courci and attendants. 


Cnan.. 


1 


in Normandy. a 


* 

ln ! 

Cnan. I will go, 2 . — were 

nn 
AIX. 


My native land I bid adieu, 
And calmly friendſbip's joys refign, 
But ah! how keen my ſorrows grew, 
When my love I left behind. 


Yet ſhould her truth feel no decay, 
Should abſence prove my char mer ki 
Then ſhall I not lament the day, 

When my love I left behind. 


Scene changes to the infide of a cottage. 
Enter Lady Eleanor, Cicely, and Sic Palamede. 


Lady Ex. I own to you, Palamede, that I am 
ſhocked at the account I hear of him, whom I muft 
ſoon call my hufband ; yet, though I cannot diſobey 
wy father's. commands,. if he perſiſts, I will delay 
the execution of them. | 

Cic. In ſhort, my lady conſents to our ſcheme 
of paſſing for Lady Eleanor's attendants at the 
caſtle, and remaining unknown there till further 
news arrives from the Baron her father. 

Sir Paz, Tranſporting tidings !— 


TRIO. 

Palamede, Cicely, and Lady Eleanor. 
Againſt the aft of cruel fate, 
cannot nature prove a c 


And of ber blind miſguided bate, 
Capricious defliny fare. 
3 


me to leave it, 
maſler. 


Exit, 


* 


Tit 
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ACT I. 


Scene a Chamber in the Baron's Caftle. 
Enter Robert and Hugo. 


Ros zar. 


ARE yourſelf perfectly eaſy, friend Hugo— 
every thing ſhall be in good order to receive 
Lady Eleanor. 

HuGco. I hope ſo, for the honour of the family— 
*tis near ſixty years ſinc e I was firſt - ſervant in the 
caſtle ; I have ſeen three poſſeſſors of it, and have: 
been handed down from father to ſon with the reſt 


of the ald furniture. | 
Ros. And a fine piece of Engliſh oak you are: 


Hv. I remember the death of Edmund Iron- 


fides—the reſtoration of Canute—the Harold 
the Hardicanutes—and | good King Edward the Con- 
ſeſſor.— l remember alſo the Old Baron who now 
haunts the old chamber. BY | 
Ros, No more of that Hugo— that is a melan- 
choly ſubjeQ. 4 s 7 
Huc. Ah! Robert, I wiſh you remembered as 
1 { 5 15 * Fm juſt 
oB, Very true, but egad, I'm juſt as well 
pleaſed to remain as I am. | 
Hu. I hope we ſhall have muſic and dancing 
enough for the honour of Lord Edward. | 
Ros. Yes, yes, when a man is deſperate enough 
to attack matrimony, the more noiſe and 9 the 
ter 


Hu, I hope the. pikes. * | | 
up, the-armour-put-in- order, and the horns in the 

great hall duſted. 

Ron. Horns are moſt ominous wedding decora- 
— "hy have therefore, ordered them to be taken 

wn. | 

Hu. Bleſs my foul, they have been in the family 
Ros. For that reaſon the beautiful Lady Eleanor 
ought not to ſee them. 
Hu. Is the ſo beautiful, then? 
Ros. What, Hugo, do you admire beauty yet, 
Hu, I never yet could fee a beauteous form 
without admiration—the ſetting fun may ſurely 


cheer my fight, though it cannot warm yy 


Ron, I hope Adela has got her fine clothes on 
h here ſhe comes 
Enter Adela dreſſed as a fine Lady. 
Ab. Here I am made a fine Lady at laſt - but 
how long ſhall I remain ſo ? | 
Ros. Why, Madam, you are in the high road 
to ſucceſs. | 


Av. Ay, but the way has ſo many windings, 


one is never ſure of _ 
Ros. What, with a guide, madam, as 
merit ? 


Ab. Ay, but they fay merit is not very well ac- 
quainted with the toad—is not the Baron coming? 
now after all I wifh the meeting was over: 

Ros- You have no idea how much you look 
like-a lady of quality. 


AD. Indeed ! 
Ros. Nature certainly intended you for a fine 
lady : 


Av. Then, indeed, Sir, ſhe was very much miſ- 
taken, for I never could in my life tell a lie without 
| 1 bluſhing ; 


1 21 ] 
bluſhing ; fo 1 am ſure I ſhall never do for a fine 


9 l ” 
oB, TI hope you have your lefſon by heart. 
Ap. Let me ſee.—l am the Lady Eleanor De 
Courci, and came over from Normandy to-day— 
did not I, Sir? 

Ros. Yes, you did, madam— 

Ap. Left my ſervants on the road, I was fo 


anxious to pay my reſpects to the Baron of Oakland. 
Ros. You did. 


AD. Oh, but I have forgot one thing—1 do not 
know yet who my father is. 

Ros. That may happen in the beſt regulated 
familie:—but Pl! tell you—your father is the Baron 
De Courci of Normandy, à great favourite of King 
William's—:he King wrote to your father, recom- 
mending the marriage. | 

Ap. Wrote to my father—well, I'll try—but tis 
not very eaſy to remember, you know, what never 
happened. 

Ros. I will go and acquaint the Baron with 
your arrival—.nd pray be careful in what you ſay. 

AD. You may depend upon it, Sir, I ſhall not 
ſpeak truth, if I can poſlibly help it (Exit Robert ) 
theſe gay trappings are iatolerably in my way, I 
wiſh I could fancy myſelf in my eaſy day clothes 
but I can't forget that I am fine, whenT think where 
I am, and my errand here] cannot help wonder- 
ing at my own confidencc—ſurely nothing but love 
could have inſpired it, and to gain my dear Edward, 
I would attempt a thouſand times more. 


AIR. 


By my tender paſſion, ſcother of care, 
Life's choiceft bleſſing —/ſbield from deſpair, 
Do not deceive me, 
Ah ! never leave me, 


Still may my boſom thy power declare. 


I brave all dang 
To ev'ry fear a flranger, 
Thy fxveet reward, O love, to gain, 
8 g 
Thy ſmiles, f which I bravely dare. 


Here comes his Lordſhip I vow—now for it— 
Enter the Baron and Robert. 


Baz, (Aide to Robert.) A very pretty lady, 
Rober:i—deviliſh fine eyes !— 

Ap. (Afde.) Ah! my courage fails me—its all 
over ! 
Me. x. How canes 1 taken thus by 

rprizc—what ſhal ay— I have not got my 
22 in my pocket—l % ſhe is curſed proud 

e turns her back on me. 

An. Now he's laughing at my aukwardneſs, I 
wiſh he would but ſpeak—{ aſide.) | 

"Bar. If it muſt be fo, here 8 I wiſh 
ſhe would ſpeak firſt (affde)—Ma'ar—my Lady— 
my Lady J—J—Joy—my Lady J—oy—ny Lady, 
it ſometimes creates a confuſion in the mind, and 
happineſs—and happineſs when complete, and joy 


| Ap. Pure well, I thank your Lordſhip—Oh ! I'm 
glad *tis over—the firſt word is a great matter 
Bax. I perceive ſhe is not very high bred, for 
ſhe is very condeſcending—it was very good in your 
Ladyſhip to be in ſuch a hurry to come anJ ſee us, 
and leave all your attendants on the road—hut fince 
yur Ladyſhip is come in a hop as I may ſay, why 
hope you will excuſe all fault. 
Ap. O yes, my Lord, I'll excuſe all your faults, 
with a great deal of pleaſure. 


and happineſs—T hope your Ladyſhip is pretty well? 


BAR. 
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Bax, Hem—all my faulte—ſhe has found me 
out e 2 *. my lady, we have all our 
failings, to be ſure, but provided folks be of a good 
family, I don't ſee that it ſignifies much. 

AD. Very true—for tho” people are a little baſh- 
ful and aukward before company—oh! they ase 
not a bit the worſe for that— 

Baz, Not a bit—not a bit—(afide) that's a hit 
at me. 

Ap. When one is not much uſed to company, 
you know one is very apt to look. like a fool. 

Bax. Yes—yes—ſo one is (Baron and Adela 

gb) curſed fatirical toad (afide) my Lady we will 

of ſomething elſe, if you pleaſe how does 

— good —— _ father do?—1 reſpet a man 

of = 93 

Ap. He ode family enough to be ſure 

Bax. Or enough of her high blood tho 

No 25 to your Ladyſhip l believe my family 
is equal to his. 

Ap. Indeed I thought Edward was his only 
child—(afide) indeed, my Lord. 

BAR. Indeed my lady /—Now my blood is up, 1 
could fay any thing—and let me tell your Ladyſhip 
whatever expectations you may have formed of a 
great family, you will not be diſappointed i f you 
mary my ſon. 

Av. Upon my word you make me laugh. 

Bax. So it ſeems, but your Ladyſhip need not 
have been fo polite as to have told me. 

Ap. Now you are affronted, and I vow I cannot 
tell why. 

Ban. Did you not tell me of your father's great 
family ? ; 

AD. Yes, he has eleven of us, boys and girls, I 
am the oldeſt, poor, tis ttue.—Oh dear, my fright 


has betrayed me—;afide ) 


Ban. Indeed this is ſome great quality joke, for 
I Con't underſtand it. 


Enter 
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Enter Edward. 
Ban. To her—don'tbe baſhful—muſter up your 
whole ſtock of impudence, for the honour of your 
family—if you are baſhful, you dog, FI! diſinherit 


Eow. Who, I baſhful—thank you for tha 


we people of faſhion know what's what—perdigiou/ly 


happy to fee your Ladyſhip—left all friends at Nor- 
mandy well—all right and tight, Ihope, my Lady— 

Ap. Yes, Sir. 

Low. Had good weather and a good ſhip—your 
Ladyſhip had no ſea fickneſs—we people of faſhion 
are ſubject to ſea fickneſs—an't we father—{ taking 
bold of Adela's Band.] 

Bax. The boy's aſſurance aſtoniſhes me! Oh! 
8 touched her hand, and capght it of her I 
Epw. (To Adela afide) I'll bring you off with 
the old fellow— monſtrous well indeed - monſtrous 
wel!—vyery good [ Adela and Edward laugh and are 
then joined by the Baron who laughs fooliſbly] Lady Elea- 
nor, father, has been telling me ſhe has jeſted a little 
with you, as we people of faſhion do ſometimes 
without meaning any thing. | 
Bax. Yes, we people of faſhion may jeſt with 
each other. I beg my Lady you won't think of it. 
F 2 w. That's right, father, keep it up don't be 

aſhful. 


Bax. Hem. 


Eow. (To Adele.) Why don't you bounce 4 


little as I do. 
Ap. I don't mind him a bit, now I have ſeen 
hin — 
Bax. I will go and order the great hall to be 
gat ready, and perhaps I thall make bold to trouble 
you with a ſpeech on the occafion—come along my 
Lady (Adela offers to go firſt) you mult not go firſt 
my Lady—conlider my dignuy— PS 
Exeunt Baron and Adela followmg. 
| Eo. 
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nme, you who pretend to be a lover. 


S S&H 
Eow. I fay, Robert, we ſhall be a match for old 
Aigniey at laſt. Exeunt Edward and Robert, 


Scene changes to the front of the Caſtle. 
Enter Lady Eleanor and Sir Palamede. 


Sir Pax, We are at length arrived at Oakland 
caſtle, continue your diſguile bur a little longer. 
Lady Ex. And do you recommend diſguiſe te 


AIR. Lady Eleanor. 


Huſh, huſh, ſuch counſel do not give, 
A lover's name prophaning ; 

And can the heart deccit adwiſe, 
Where mighty love is reigning ! 


Diſſkmulation's path you've tro, 
Too oft to go aſtray, 

And while to me you point the road, 
Your footfteps mark the way. 


Enter Cicely. 


Cic. He's coming—the Baron's coming - muſler 
up all your gravity, and think of ſomething very 
melancholy, or you will certainly laugh; nature and 
art have joined in making ſuch an animal of him, he 
ſeems born io be laughed at. 

Sir Pat, And is this the repreſentative of our 
family? degrading thought, but I muſt diſſenible. 


Enter Baron. 


Bax. And ſo you are waiting-woman to Lady 
Eleanor De Courcy ? Ito Lady EL. ] 


Cic. Yes, and that is a great favourite with 
Lady Eleanor, : 


O 


Bas. 
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Bax, On my word ſhe muſt be a great favourite 
every where, for ſhe is a pretiy girl; and is that 
gentleman a favourite with Lady Eleanor? 

Cic. That gentleman is Sir Palamede, the Baron 
De Courcy's jeſter. 

Sir Pat. She has given me a curious title, but 1 
muſt carry it on tho Haide.) 

Ban. Jeſting is a pleaſant employment, to be 
ſure, but not very profitable—does he never get a 
ſtick laid over him in return for his jeſt? Friend do 
you never get a bone cracked ? 

Sir Pat. You miſtake us, my Lord, we jeſters 
are privileged people ;—we anatomize vice and 
folly. 

Bax. That is, you cut up people, by way of 
amuſement ? 

Sir Pat. Improvement—ſatire well applied is 
the medicine of the mind. 

Bax. That may be, but I take no phyſic and 
the Baron de Courcy pays you for making a jeſt of 
kin —why faith that is enjoying a jeſt at his own ex- 
pence—now conrfidering how good-natured the 
world is, I ſhould think a man may contrive to get 
laughed at gratis. 

Sir Pal. Your Lordſhip finds it fo, no doubt 
now, as a ſpecimen. 


AIR. Sir Palamede. 
T ho' time has frem your Lordſhip's face 
Made free to fleal each yout5ful grace, 
Yet why ſhould you deſpair. 
Old buſts oft pleaſe the connoiſſeurs, 
So folks of taſte perhaps like yours, 
t removes your care. 


*Tis true that filly girls believe 
In joys that youth alone can give, 
But why ſhould you deſpair, 
*Tis folly governs youth, you n, 
And fo far yeurg, you ſoon may grow, 
So that removes your care. 


Nate er 
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IWhateer your faults, in perſon, mind — 
However groſs ya chance to find, 
Yet why ſboul you deſpair, 
Of fatty you muſt buy advice, 
Yuu're rich enough to pay the price, 
So that remwwues your care. 


BAR. Aye, that's another hit at me—devil fetgh 
him—and I can't refent it—(afde) well hut, child, as 
you are an attendant on Lady Eleanor, where have 
you been all this while ?— | 

Cic. We left our lady on the way. 

Bar. She left you on the way, you mean. 

Sir Pat. Indeed! 

Bax. Yes indeed, Mr. J:{thunter. I am going 
to give audience to her in due torm, and if we want 
any body to hugh at, we'll fend for you—there [ 
have hit him, I think. Exit Baron. 

Lady EL. What can this mean ?—your advice, 
Palamede. 

Cic. You forgot, Madam, that Sir Palamede 
is a lover, and not calculated to give advice—our 
if I might deliver my opinion, this is fome iinpeitor 
who has aſſumed your Ladyſhip's naine—for what 
purpoſe, it is neceſſary we ſhould find out; —let us 
therefore continue our diſguiſe meet the mock 
Lady Eleanor, overwhelm her with reſpect, and 
confound her with courteſy. 

Sir PAL. Inimitable! 


Enter Lewis. 


Lervis ſpeaks to Sir Palamede.] The meſſengers 
are returned, Sir, and brought theſe letters. [To 
Lady El.] So, | find, Madam, that your ſhadow has 
arrived before you. 

Lady EL. Not a word of that—who are theſe 
letters from? | | 

Lew. | know no more than your Ladyſhip, buz 
IT ſhould like to know, | 

C32 Sir Paz. 
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Sir Pat. Lady Eleanor, every moment furniſhes 
additional reafons for requeſting that you will be 
guided by Cicely's advice. | 

Exeunt Lady Eleanor and Sir Palamede. 

Lew. There now——what do you think of that ? 
—there they go—as pretty a pair of turtles—Oh 
Cicely f you would but take my advice, and have 
pi'y on me now in a foreign country—now do, now, 
pray. | : 

Cic. You may ſpare your rhetoric=l prize my 
liberty too much to be talked out of it.— 


AIR. Cicely. 


What bleſt beurs untainted by ſorrow. 
Does the maiden prove, 
Who knows not love, . 
The merrily ſings through the day. 
Dull forrow ſhall threaten in vain, 
The delight of her heart to reſtrain, 
While from Cupid free, 
Bleſſed in liberty, 
Nat a ſigb ſbe blends with the ſt rain. 
As ſhe gaily carols along, 
Let me join ſweet 2 ſong, 
Oh may my heart 
Ever bear a part 
In the envied jocund lay, 
While merrily the happy mai 
Ss blubly ſings through the day. Exeunt. 


Scene, a Room in the Caſtle. 
Enter Edward, Solus. 


Epw. Where the deuce is Adela—if we can but 
get marrie , before ſhe is diſcoveree—why is the ab- 
ſent ?—She for whoſe ſake Oakland Caſtle reſounds 
with jollity *till its old walls totter again. 


AIR 


| 


of It 
AIR. Edward. 


Me all in preparation, 

For the nuptial celebration, 

Each maiden on the occaſion, 

Feels her heart in palpitation, 
Now a bluſh, and now a figh, 

Trembling too ſhe knows not why ;— 
While ry lad with eæpectation, 

Finds bis heart beat high. 


[ Edward ſpeaks.] I ſay, Dolly, dont you love me 
now—lud Ralph, what a fool you arc—l declare 
Pl tell my mother. — 


[Sings.] While ſwords and ſhields are clafbing, 
Archers aiming, cudgels thraſbing . 
The ale to naue denying, 
Flaggons far and wide ſupplying, 
With tilting, fencing, wreſtlers boaſting, 
Bonfir es blazing, oxen roaſting. 


[ Speaks again.] Men, women and children ſcram- 
bling for roaſt beeſ—and two men fighting for a 
rib—ha, ha, ha—one of them was knocked into the 
di ipping pan 


[Sings.] And all the vaſſals floc around, 
hat pleaſures now abound, — 


[Speaks again.] Then they are playing at ſuch 
tunny games, and an old fellow broke his noſe play - 
ing at lezp-frog—and the women laughec—and the 
girls la ughedc—nha—ha— 
i Sings.] Naw a'l in preparation, 

For the nuptial celebration, 


Enter Adela. 


Ap» It's all over, Lady Eleanor's atttendants are 
arrived, ard there is an end of our ſcheme— 
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Kow. How? 

Ap. I knew how it would happen. 

Epw. Did you—l wiſhed you had told me ſo 
before, — | 

Ap. It was all your ſcheme. 

Enw. No, it was yours. 

Ap. Did not you propoſe it firſt ? 
_ Epw, Yes, becauſe | knew you firſt thought of 
it, 

"Ap. Falſe ungrateful man, why was I tempted 
to quit my ſpinning wheel for fine clothes? which 
row that I have got them, I do not know how to 
wear them. 

EDw. Why I got you a better fituation—you 
can't deny that I ſcnt you to a relation's houſe in 
Suſſex, where you had nothing to do all day but 
learn and read, 

AD. So much the worſe—improving the mind 
only makes one lazy — but in my father's cottage in- 
duſtry took up all our time, wealth never came near 
our door. 

Ew. If he had you would have been very glad 
to let him in.— 

Ap. No Sir, innocence and happineſs were our 
only gueſts. 

Epw. It is well they did not take up much 
room, or you would not have found room to hold 
them. | fancy all the ſpare corners were occupied 
by birds and beaſts. 

Ap. Well, ! own it, we all flept under one 
roof ;—che family, the pigs, and poultry—in har- 
mony, peace, and frienqthip. 

Epw. Except now and then when you eat ſome 
of your company for dinnei—( Adela cries )—What's 
the matter? What, are ycu crying in earneſt ? now 
how fooliſh— _ 

AD. You are ſo ill-natured. 
 Epw. No, it's you that is fo ill-natured. 
Ab. You want to break my heart. 


Ko. 
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Epw. No, I don't want to break your heart. 1 
don't upon my ſoul. 
Ar. You do. 


Enter Robert. 
Ros. Why what's the matter=-what ſignifes 


quarrelling now. 

Epw. Ti ſhe. 

Ap. No, tis he. - 

Epw. No, it an't. 1 FE , 

Ros. Come—come tends ywe are 
all in a pretty hobble to be ſure. EY 

Ap. Yes, it was you that brought us into it. 

Epw. So it was. 

Ap. I don't think Edward would have thought 
of it, if you had not put it into his head, — 

Ron. Who, I ?—'taith you are both very enter- 
taining, fo 1 will leave you to yourſelves. (going. ) 

Ap. Oh, don't leave us. 

Epw. Now don't Robert. 

Ros. I'Il go and make my peace with the Baron 
by falling on my knees and aſking his pardon, 

Ap. Had we not better do the ſame ? we are all 
in the ſame boat, and if we pull different ways we 
ſhall certainly all go to the hottom. 

Epw. So, Robert, you ſhall be our pilot. 

Ros. Well, well, we'll e'en meet the old Baron 
in the hall—how wonderfully does common intereſt 


beget friendſhip. Exit. 
— Adela you forget we have quarrelled, 
come kiſs and friends. Exeunt. 


Scene, the Hall of Audience — Chair of State——Serwants 
ranged in form around it. 


Enter Palamede, Lady Eleanor, Cicily, Charles, 


and Lewis. 


Cic. Well but Charles how came you from Nor- 
mandy. ; 
Cuan. 
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CAR. Oh, my dear Cicely, aſſiſted by Cupid's 


wing come, come, you know as well as | do— 
_ lovers came on board than the Captain knew 
of. 
Cic. I fancy I had better aſk no more queſtions, 
Sir Pat. Lewis, are you fure not a whiſper has 
eſcaped you to diſcover Lady Eleanor. 

Lew. Lord, Sir, | have done nothing but eat 
and drink ſince I have been in the caſtle -I have had 
no time for talking. 

Sir Pat. And our honeſt guide 

Lew. His time is fo divided between hunger 
ns wonder, that he has not time for telling fecrets 
either. 

Lady Ec. I think I can anſwer for the ſecrecy 
of my aitendants- | 

Cic. You may indeed—l have given the proper 
orders, and they are prepared to receive the mock 
Lady Eleanor as reſpeQiully as though ſhe was 
their real miſſ reſs—here ſhe comes, to complete 
their aſtoniſhment l 


Enter Edward, Adela, and Robert. 
SESTETTO. 
Palamede, Cicely, and Lady Eleanor. 


By mutual love delighted, 
Here fortune's fav'rites ſee 
In Hymen's bands united 
Fhw happy muſt they be. 
Ap. Whom can they mean — nt me 
Epw. Nor m— 
Ladies and Gentlemen, I thank you for miv— 
CAR. What à grace—what an air— 
I face fo fah — 
Cic. & Cn. Born to command—the happy pair— 
Par. Cic. and Lady EL. By mutual love delighted, 
Here fortune's faw'rites ſes 
In Hymen's, c. 


Eo w. 
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Fow-. gad the joke well humour 
AD. With all my heart, ſay I, . 
EDw. Who for ſucceſs—ſucceſs can do more, 


T han ev'ry chance to tr y— 
Cn. Her courage faulters—mark her eyes, 
See from her cheeks the colour flies, 
Cic. Parr girl | pity her diſtreſs, 
Yet miſchief ſays we can't do l. 
Ros. to Ad.) You tremb/e—courage—come, go on 
Ap, Ah 1! my boaſted ſpirit's gone, 
Alas ! why didft thou hapleſs maid, : 
By filly wanity betray'd ; 
£xpo/e thy peace of mind to gain, 
A rige thou never can'fl cbtain, 


Palam. Cic. Lady El. Char. and Rob. 
Alas) Bebel l the filly maid, 
By pi ide and vanity betray'd, 
Expoſe her peace of mind to gain, 
A prize ſhe never can obtain. 


Enter Baron and Attendants. The Baron ſeats hin- 
ſelf in the chair, and puts his ſpeech in bis hat. 


PAR. (Ri ing from bis ſeat) My Lady Eleanor 
de Cour ome men—C looking in bis bat) ſome men 
in my firnation would make a ſet ſpeech on the oc- 
caſion—bu Iwill give you a touch off-hand—l be- 
lieve all the world will own that—and as for beauty 
( looks in his hat ) as for beauty, I fay, that ſpeaks for 
itſelf, as a body may fay—but—c looks again) when 
come o—mention—'he great—honour— 
( puts his hat and hands behind his back) you have done 
us by this viſit (Robert fleals the ſpeech, the Baron 

looking in the hat continues) I want—l want words 
egac—( looking in his hat) | do want words—l fa 
my Lady} your Ladyſhip—my Lady, I fay—1 want 
W Ord 

Epw. If my father had not wanted words my 
Lady, he would have attempted to expreſs his inex- 
pre ſſible ſatisſaction —hut I believe tis juſt as well * | 


E 


it i— the leſs there's ſaid, the more there is to be 
gueſſed at- | 
Enter a Servant, 


Serv. (To the Baron.) Sir, a gentleman wants 
to ſpeak with you. 

Bax. I will come immetdiatc/ſy—Oh ( A.) 
I am quite aſhamed, my Lady. 

Ap. Oh, no apology, —your [.»rdſhip knows, 
when a perſon wants words, tis ne for kim to 
leave off. 
| Bax. Oh! I had a deal to ſay, I had not loſt 
my ſpeech. Exit Boron, 


Ab. Oh my Edward we are in high luck—I'nm 


ſure I don't underſtand all this, 
Epw. Nor I neither—1'il try to find it out, for 
my part I think we are in a dream. 


Ap. Is a very pleaſant one, and egad I have no 
mind to be awake from it, 


SESTETTO. 


Pal. Lady El. Adel. Rob, Edw. and Char. 


By mutual love delighted, 
Here fertune's fawrites ſee, 
In Hymen's bands united, 
Haw happy they muſt be. Ex, Onn. 


tons, an Antichamber. 
Enter the Baron, and De Courcy. 


De Cour. I am here incog. and mult rely on 
your friendſhip to conceal me from my ſiſter's aiten- 
dants, till 1 revenge myſelf on Sir Palamede, 

BAR. Hang him, an abuſive ſneering knave—to 
paſs upon me as your father's jeſter—and my ſon's 
rival roo—we did not know that—[« noiſe of merri- 
ment 1s heard.] 

De Coun. 
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De Coux. We muſt be cautious —whet noiſe is 
this | hear ? 

Bax. Only my vaſſals making merry, on ac- 
count of 'the wedding in our family, 

De Cour. Let usretire. 

Bar. As you pleaſc—'tis an act of juſtice to 
trounce this Palamede. _ Exeunt, 


Scene a J all, many perſons aſſembled fitting round a table 
drinking—at the farther end of the flags a large fire 
and an & roafting—a barrel of beer ſerving out to 
the gueſts. 

AIR- Robert. 


Wow mighty roaſt beef is the Engliſhman's ford, 
It ennobles our weins, and enriches our blood, 


Our ſoldiers are brave, and our barons are goed, 
O, the roaft beef of old England, c. 


Our barons, my boys, are robu/t and flrong, 
And heep ten houſe with good cheer a'l day long, 
Which makes their plump tenants rejoice in this ſong, 


O the roaſt becf, fe. 


Ron. Come my lads and laffer=oat this feaſt 
every one mutt contribute to the gommon flock of 
merriment, for tis all the reckoning we have to pay, 


Euter Sir Palamede, Cicely, and Charles. 
FINALE, 
Lady El. end Cic. Loves frveet vice to Hymen 
[peaking, 
Breathing thro' the dulcet flute, 


Lift ning j2ys the accent ſeeking, 
Bis Complaining care be mute, 


Cuorrs, 
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High above dull ſorrows level, 
Now the tide of joy diſplay, 

Love and Hymen bid us revel, 
Bid us hail the happy day. 


Pal. Let the wine's enliv/ning treaſure, 
Rifing kiſs the goblet's brim, 
"Till wwe ſee exulting pleaſure 
On the ſmiling ſurface ſwim. 


Cu ok us. 


High above dull ſorrows level, 
Now the ger'rous tide diſplay, 
"Tis gay Bacchus bids us revel, 
Bids us hail this happy day. 
Cic. While the merry bell reſounding, 
Shall in pleaſure's chorus chime, 
8 From the trembling rebcunding, 
Let the varied dance beat time, 


High above, fc. Same as ile firſt Chorus, 


During the Finale a dance by the characters ts the 
muſic. | 7 
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ACT I. 


Scene an Apartment in the Caſtle. 


Euter De Courcy and Charles. 


De Couxcr. 


8 lay the guards are placed at every avenue 
of the Caſtle. 1 

CAR. My Lord it is impoſſible for Sir Pala» 
mede to eſcape. 

De Cour. And you obſerved him this evening ? 

CAA. My Lord I did, A while he affected 
to join ia the feſtivity of the day he ſig hed fo pite- 
ouſly, that I could not help fa ing, that my Lord 
would never conſent to the death of ſo bie a gen- 
ileman. | 

De Cour. Poor Palamede — I pity him—I will 
ſeek ſome converſe with him—perhaps he is not fo 
guilty as [ imagine—at leaſt let me remember that 
he is unfortunate. Exit De Courcy. 

CHar. There ſpoke the genereus ſpicit of De 
Courcy. 


AIR. + 


Whenever true walour can ils potyer diſplay, 
There meek-ey' d pity anxious fill to bleſs, 
#/uh jealous banour bolds did ided ſway, 
And from avenging honour ſeeks reareſs. 
D Near 


#1 
Ne er Hall the ſword of henour dare invade, 


| The ſpell bound ſpot here pity drops a tear, 
Foy w- + ages 5 = ſhade, 


There deepeft injury muſt diſappear, Exit Char. 
Enter De Courcy and the Baron. 
Ban. Oh my Lord De Courcy, I am glad I have 


met you, and would you think it, at this very hour, 
when I thought every one had gone dutifully drunk 
ro bed—egad, the whole village is ſtirring and bruſh- 
ing up their old ſwords and bucklery—it is for no 
good that thoſe raſcals are ſo induſtrious. 

De Coun. Compoſe yourſelf, my Lord, you 
ſeen alarmed. 

Bax. Alarmed! to be ſure I am—for though 
naturally brave as a lion, yet when danger comes 
ſuddenly upon me, I am fo apt to be rz\ſh -I know 
that Palamede is at the bottom or all this. 

De Cour. Perhaps he has heard of my arrival, 
and finding that he is diſcovered, means to oppoſe 


face to fa 


BAR. You have hit it—he has been privately 
ſerding and receiving meſſages all the evening, and 
is in a continual ebb and flow of miſchief. 

De Coux. Confuſion! he cannot deſcend fo 
low as to incite the rabble to revolt—but the traitor 
ſhall periſh—where's my fifter ? 

Bax. Here's n y ſon—he will inform you. 

De Coux. I wiſh myſelt concealed even from 
your ſon. T 

BAR. As you pleaſe—tkhough I cannot ſee the 
neceſſity of that, as he is ſo ſoon to be your brother- 
in-law. * 


Enter Ecward (half Mund.) 


Erw. She is there in her rcon —1 took her juſt 
row a Cup cf wine, but ſhe preters ale—the dear 
liule creature is ye1y fond of ale. 

De Covx. 


. 
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De Coun. Who Sir? — Lady Eleanor! 

Epw. Yes, Sir, Lady Eleanor, ſhe that is to be 
my wife, what do you ſay to that, Sir? 

De Coun. Pardon me, Sir, are you ſure of the 
Lady's affeQtions ? : 

Bax. Aye, Sr, what do you fay to that, are 


you ſure ſhe is fond of you ? —(to Edward.) 


Epw. Fond of me—egad that isa good joke 
fond of me—but look at me. 


i -DeCour. I believe ſhe was once fond of ano- 
ther—one Sir Palamede. 

Epw. I believe not, friend, for the dear little 
creature never ſa Sir Palamede. | 

De Cour. When you mention that Lady, re- 
member the reſpect due to her famuly. 

Eow. A fig for her family, ſhe's a little roſe-bud 
which I have gathered to wear next my heart, and 
the devil may take the reſt of the family-tree for me. 


Enter Adela. 


Eow. Oh! here comas my dear Lady Eleanor. 
De Coux. This is ſome plot of Sir Palamede's! 
Bax. Your ſiſter looks as if ſhe did not know 
you—egad this is another qu lity joke. 
De Coon. Heis deceived too. 
BAR. I ſwear now I look, that I perceive 2 
great family likeneſs between you. 
De Coun. My Lord, I perceive that you are 
impoſed upon, but you ſhall ſoon be revenged. 
Exit De Caurcy. 
Bax. Impoſed upon — Oh! he means they are 
joking me a lintle—Oh this is another quality joke— 
ay, but yet he was very ſerious —he's a man of 
quality, and knows all the forms of good behaviour 
—egad, perhaps I ought to be angry (advancing ts 
Adela and Edward.) How dare you ?—Odfo, if 1 
ſhould be wrong, I think 1 ſhould go and aſk him if 
I ſhould be in a paſſion firſt. Exit Baron. 
Eow. Don't be alarmed, fear nothing. 
2 2 As. 
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As. I can't help it, there's ſuch a deal of whit 
pering among the ſervants, that | am ſure it bodes 
no good—malice always whiſpers—depend upon it 
Edward. 

Epw. Pl convince you in a moment that you 
are wrong in the firſt place you fay—you ſay—eh 
— what the Devil did you ſay? 

AD. Why you know the Lady Eleanor's atten- 
dants did call me Lady Eleanor for the joke's (ake— 


and it foon muſt be found out that I am ——— 


my ſelt l 

Epw. Not very unlikely. 

Ab. Well, and I am afraid if Lady Eleanor is 
ſo handſome as they ſay the is, and your father 
ſhould be very preſng 

Epw. You fear | would deſert ou 

Ap. Your deſerting me would be called by ſome 
Other name, now that you are the Baron's ſon— fine 
folks have fine names for bad actions, which make 
them ſeem like good ones. 

Epw. Why look'ee Adela, I was always a thun- 
derer at a five ſpeech—egad I'm like father for 
thar—but if 1 thought my being a Lord would 
make me love you leſs Adela—the devil take me if 
I would not rather remain a ploughboy all my liſe 
do you believe me now. | 

Ap. Yes, I do, 


AIR—\dela. 


- Lowe from the beart all its dangers concealing, 
Reaſon, they ſay, the fond ſpell may remove ; 
But bliſs kindly ftealing, 
Still the delufion fo great may I prove. 
But ſhould you deceive me, your falſhod percerving, 
Too 2well de I love you the peril to ſhun, 
Yet ſhould you deceive me, ſtill farther deceiving, 
Ob, blinded by hope to the laſt, lead me on. 
Love from the heart, & x 
| cen 


diflance—the moon riſen—a 
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Scene the garden of the Caſt l. 


ght—the ſea at «E 
J be. houſe, __ large 


fire on the top—part 0 the Caftle over grown with 


1 — lone fleps 


Caſtle. 


to 4 dur in that part of the 
Enter Lady Eleanor, 


Lady Ec. Why did I not inſiſt on Sir Palamede's 
explaining the myttery—Cereadful ſuſpenſe—'tis un- 


cerzainty alone that can render misfortunes 
able, Here he comes. 


Sir Pal. 


endur- 


Enter Sir Palamede. 


Welcome. thrice welcome you ſcenes 


that remind me of happier days— every ſtep | take 
every object I behold—warns me with due excite- 
ments to aſſert my birth Lady Eleanor ! 


Lady Er. 


ſake—tell me, I conjure you 


myſtery. 
Sir PAL. 


Oh! Palamede 1 am uneaſy for your 
, the cauſe of all this 


Spare me an explanation of what at 


preſent it is improper for you to know—ſhew me 
our eſteem by confiding in my honour—he who is 
beloved by you cannot aQt unworthy, 


Lady EL. 


How you flatter me to beaWſpente. 


Sir Pal. To-night is the criſis of my fate, and 
to- morrow's ſun ſhall diſpel the cloud of myſtery in 
which it is enveloped. 


Lady El. 
Sir Pal. 


Lady El. 
Sir Pal. 
Lady El. 
Sit Pal. 


DUE TT. 


Dangers unknown impending, 
Doubt mulliplies my fears, 
Laurels my fc eps attending, 
Shall ſpring from beauty's tears. 


Thus in ſuſpenſe to boſe thee, 
Think'ft thou I can deceive thee, 
To leave ther 


Ts leave thee— 
D 3 Both. 
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- | 
Both. Say wilt thou flill prove true? 
Tes, 7477 true — 
And muſt we bid adieu F— 
Exit Lady El. 


Sir PA. Cruel concealment—yet it muſt be ſo 
—one only have I truſted, and here he is. 


Enter Hugo. 


Hv. My dear Lord William, what pleaſure does 


your old ſervant take to fee you once more in your 
native land,-Oh my Lord, what ſtrange events 
have taken place, fince the great Baron your father 


left England.—I long to hear of your adventures in 
France. 


Sir Pat. Tis a long ſtory. 

Hu. So much the better—1 love long ſtories—T 
tell long ſtories myſeif—remembrance forms the old 
man's banquet, and let the viands be ever ſo homely, 
memory cooks them to his taſte. | 

Sir Pat. There is no time for words, Hugo—1 


muſt ſupport my claim to the honours of my family, 
and this hour f 


Hu. What! my Lord! 
Sir Pat, Hear me—1 have written to a power- 


ful friend at court, who is in the ſovereign's favour. 


I expe letters from the King, to confirm me in my 
claim ; in the mean time my zealous friend adviſes 
me to ſurprize the Caſtle, and to mar alt the reſiſt- 
ance that might be offered- to the king's commands. 

Hu. My Lord I will fight for you—but here are 
but two of us. 

Sir Pat. I fball not need your aſſiſtance - a guard 
of one hundred men has been ſent by my triend, 
who this evening arrived in the * news 
of my return is received by my raffals with joy, 
and they are now arming in my cauſe. | 

Hu. Vl go and put on my armour. 

Sir PAL. Tis not yet time= the tolling of the 
curfew will inform us when all is ready,-Was not 


my 
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my father's armour kept in that tower? (pointing to- 
.wards it.) 


Hu. In that very apartment over the wine- 
cellar. 


Sir PAL. Has it ever been removed? _ 
Y - Hu. Noll! anſwer for it—no foul has en- 
tered that apartment theſe ten years—1 have kept 
the key of the door that leads into the private 
paſſage 3 the gallery. 
Sir PAL. Let me have ii—( Hu, gives the hey) 
L now let's he gone · 
| Hu. My Lord, I will go with you to that battle, 
but not to that chamber. 
| Sir Pat. Why nat? 
| Hu. Oh, my Lord, I tremble at the thought— 
| ſtrange noiſes have been heard there, and ſtrange 
lights feen—in ſhort, my Lord, 'tis haunted—don't 
| be raſh—(a light appears at one of the windows of the 
tower.) 
Sir PAL. By Heaven a light appears in the caſe- 
| ment—1 hear voice wait here, Hugo, but beware 


| that your fears don't betray me. 
g Hu, My Lord—my dear Lord—do not leave 
/ me here alone Ialamede goes into the tower )—he's 
one—Oh that curſed haunted chamber—1 cannot 
— to ſtand near it—] find the beſt way to preſerve 
my courage, is to carry it off with me. 


Enter Baron. 


Bax. Sure that was Hu nd with his ſword 
drawn—Oh I dare fay he's in the plot—Oh Lord, 
here's the ghoſt playing his illumination tricks in the 
P Haunted Tower—Oh, how I long to attack that old 

rogue Hugo, becauſe I think I could beat him but 
I dare not becauſe | am alone—my valour is of a 
companionable nature, and can't bear folitude— 
courage with us is lomething like a vine to procure 
0 good fruit, it muſt be well ſuppotrted what's that ?— 


ſome one coming out of the wine-cellar. (he retires) 
I :hall make fume diſcoveries. 


p 


Enter 
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Enter Robert and Martin, from the wine- cellar. 
[The vine cellar is under the Haunted Tower.] 


the cellar. 
Maar. Give me your hand, I ſhould like to 


live and die in your company, of all inventions, no- 
thing in my mind is like good eating and drinking. 

4 Ron. For that Fil match all Kent, I know too 
well the duty of a diligent butler to ſuffer my maſter 
to taſte any wine, till I have firſt approved of it. 

Bax. (Afide.) Oh the villain. 

MazT. That's right, give me your hand again 
you are a happy dog, to have the command of fo 
noble a wine-cellar as this, where you drink as you 


pleaſe.— 
Ros. There I fit abſolute monarch of the caſ- 
ters and bottles. 

Bax. (Afide.) Oh you raſcals, but I'll prevent 
you, Exit Baron into the wine cellar. 
Enter a Servant. 

Ros. Can you find our friend Lewis. 

Szxv. No. 

Maar. Oh I dare ſay he has got drunk ſome 
where. 


Ros. Let's go and leok for him—in the mean 


then we'll meet him, and return and finiſh the bot- 


tle bchs the cellar.) 
MazxT, Ah whatever you do, take care of the 
- wine-cellar. Exit Mart. Rob. and Serv. 


Scene changes to @ Room in the Caſtle. 


Enter Lady Eleanor, and Cicely. 

Lady Er. Well, Cicely, is the mock Lady Elea- 
nor coming — yet how can I trifle, while poor Pala- 
mede's fate is in ſuſpenſe. 

Ci. 


Ros. Now, I have made you, Martin, free of 


time to prevent accidents, I'II lock the cellar—and 


* 
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Cic. Vl go and ſee. Exit Cie. 
| AIR. Lady Eleanor. 


Dread parent of deſpair, 
fo» T hou tyrant of my mind, 


Who ling ring ſeem'f# to , 

To 2 ey 2 f 
At once complete my une, 

* Diſplay thy ills in flare, 


Ab quickly ftrike the blow 
| | 'Tis all that I implore. 


* | Re. enter Cicely. 


Cic. Ah madam, what a misfortune tis to be of 

2 good famil)—thank Heaven, I who have no noble 
| blood in my v-ins, have the deareſt of all privileges, 
that of chufing a huſband for myſelf. 


AIR. Cicely. 


From high birth, and all its felters, 
My kind flars my lot remove, 


Nv I fball envy not my betters, 
Give me but the youth 1 love, 


Lowe's the riches of the pow, 

A prize that wealth can ne er procure, 

| My rich 2 ꝛ au,, be, 

| | Tuſt us poor as Cicely. 

From high birth, Ce. 


Lady EL. O here ſhe comes. 
Enter Adela and Robert, 
Ap. It's true, indeed, theſe waiting-maids peſter 


me with queſlions—they'll certainly find me ou. 
here they are again (To Lady El. and Cic.) - 
Pays | IC, 
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Cic. _ — py At ſhall throw her off her 
guard, tify our i 
Lady — I own I long oo it, but I think ſhe 
looks as if ſhe would beat me—and would your 
Ladyſhip wiſh to go to bed? 
Ab. No, my yſhip does not wiſh to go to 


Lady Er. Madam, it's my duty to wait on your 
Ladyſhip. | 

Ap. Wait in another room then. 

Ros. Ay, wait in another room, 

Lady Ec. Forgive me, madam, if — 

Ap. No, I wilt not forgive you—l have no fur- 
ther occaſion for you—-l diſcharge you my ſervice— 
I can't bear it. 


DUETT. Lady Eleanor and Adela. 


Ad. Begone—1 diſcharge you—arway from my Agb. 
In my preſence appear never after this 2 k, 
Lady EL. Your Laayſbip's orders with grief I obey, 
Yet ver I depart, a few words may I ſay, 
Ap. TI try to keep my paſſton under, 
And treat the flirt with filent ſcorn, 
P — 
Lady Er. Prithee now this vurath a e. 
AD. How the ſaucy creature - - lh 


Tell me, madam, why thoſe airs. 


Both. Tho' pride and folly ſhould intrude, 
They can't good breeding pain, 
T heir filly jefts ſo bold and rude, 
Raiſe laughter and diſdain— 
Of rank and education 
What wretched iuita ion 
Contempt muſt ſurely fall on yo 
You vain—what ſhall I call you ? 
Thou art at ſcolding ſo alert— 
I fancy now ſbe t really hurt. 


Exeunt Gic. Lady El. Adel. and Rab. 
| Scene 
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Scene the infide of the Haunted Toner —flage darkened! 
burning. 


—an aniigue 


Enter Sir Palamede. 


= > Sir Pat. At length ell is huſhed—now to the 
object of my ſeareh Copen: the cloſet door, and diſ- 
covers his father's armour —the armour is ſo diſpoſed as 
to appear like a ſtatue; in one hand a truncheon, in the 
other an ancient warlile weapon a kind of quarter-fleff) 
—why fortune | thank thee—ſacred to the defence 
of a juſt cauſe—the ſhield of the father ſhall protect 
the ſan, fighting for the right cf an illuſtrious family. 


AIR. 


Spirit of my ſainted fire, 
With ſucceſs my ſoul inſpire 3 
Deeds of glory done by thee, 
In mem'ry's mirror now I ſee. 


— 


| Let the great example raiſe, 

Valour's pureſt, brighteſt blaze, 

Till the proweſs of my arm 

The eye of fickle conqueſt charm, 

5 And fame ſhall, when the bottles vun, 
Declare that I am all thy ſon. 


| [Runs and ſeizes the quarter-ſtaff and takes it from 
the hand of the armour. ] 


Spirit of my ſainted fire 
With ſucceſs my ſoul inſpire, 

l The inſpiration now I feel, 

The ardert glow of patriot zeal, 


Brighter projſpeds now ar ſe, 
The voice of conqueſt rena: gh ſkies. 
Exit into the clofet. 


' Enter Robert, Lewis and Martin. 
Ron. Well, Lewis, ſince we have wet with 


you at laſt, we'll give you a ſpecimen of Engliſh 
hoſpitality 
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hoſpitality—we have plenty of wine in the cellar 


underneath, and egad we'll make a night of it. 

| Lew. With all my heart, nothing recommends 
a houſe to me ſo much as good liquor, I like to 
drink, if it was only for the pleaſure of ſhewing you 
how much | like your company. 

Manr. Mafter Robert, you have not told me 
the ſtory of the Haunted Tower. 

Lew. What Haunted Tower? 

Ros. Ah! my boys, I haunt it every night, this 
room being over a private paſſage that leads to the 
wine cellar—1 thought it would be a convenient 
place to entertain a friend - now it was a favourite 
room of the late Baron's, who died abroad, fol 
trumped up a ſtory that it was haunted by the ghoſt 
and perſuaded the old blockhead, my maſter, to 
ſhut up the room. 

Law. How the devil did you get into it? 

Ron. I found a key of the door that leads from 
the flair-caſe into the garden, by which we entered. 

Maar. Ay—but that was not the way by which 
we went out jult now, 

Ros. No—as the entrance from the garden is 


liable to be diicovered, I generally prefer coming up 


by the trap-doer, as it is not fo liable to obſervation 
and ſo ends the ſtory of the Haunted Tower. 
Lew. I am very glad the tory is finiſkhed—you 
muſt be dry with talking fo long—what have you 
ot ? 
n Ros. Come here— here's ſome of the beſt wine 
in Chriſtendom, and what is more, the beſt ale too 
— which is to me the firſt of all liquors. (Robert 
brings in a round table and three Haols, wvith ale, Cc. 
and a bottle on the gable.) 
Le w. Ale roo=el like ale. 
Ros. That ſcurvy old knave, my maſter, who I 
dare (ay is in bed by ihis ume, little thinks what 
honour we are doing to his cellar, Come lads, 


here's to you. 
CAT CH. 


| 
' 
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CATCH. 
Robert, Martin, and Lewis. 


As now we're met, 
A jolly ſet, | 

A fig for ſack or ſherry, 
Our ale we'll drink, 
And our canns we'll chink, 
And we'll be wondrous merry. 


Ros. Come, my lads, drink about. 
Sing And we'll be wondrous merry.” 
Par. From the cloſet fings, © And we'll be 


wondrous merry.” | 
Ros. What the devil is that? 
Lew. Why, an echo, I ſuppoſe. 

Ros. An echo !—l never heard one before ! 

Maar. Oh mercy—mercy !—did not you tell 
me this room was haunted ? 

Lew. Haunted l egad, if it be haunted, it is by a 
jolly ghoſt—ſo here's to the ghoſt (ng: And 
ae l 55 wondrous merry.” | 

PAL. And we'll be wondrous merry.” | within. ] 

Ros. What think you now? a noi is beard in 


| the cellar.) 


Lew. There's a damned noiſe in the cellar, 


[The Baron aſcends through the trap-door.] 


Bar, (When balf wway up.) Pray gentlemen don't 
let me diſtreſs you. (comes up) I beg you will con- 
tinue to make free with my property ;—honeſt Ro- 
bert, my Butler, ſets you a good example ;—upon 
my word, this is a good room to be haunted—the 
ghoſt has a fine choice —but I did not know your 
ſpirits were ſuch conſumers of ale and wine—(a 


| knocking at the door) who is that, Robert? what! 


not a word | ſome friends of your's, gentlemen.— 
E Mazrt 


"> 


T oY 


Marr. Yew—'t is Robert, my Lord, that is 
bringing us ſome 2 

Bax. Give me leave to be your porter (opens the 
door) come in—here are none but friend Hubert 
brings in ſome ſupper ) come, fit down and eat hear- 


tily, I inſiſt upon it. i 
Lew. I ap» much obliged to your Lordſhip, but 


len't hungry now. 


Ros. If your Lordſhip would but bear me.— 

Bax. Hear you! Oh! with à great deal of 
pleaſure, honeſt Robert was but ill ſiiuated in the 
cellar to hear the catch, you ſung juſt now ſavour 
me with it again.— Rogues —thieves—raſcal⸗—hoſe 
only fign of conſcience is being afraid of their own 


conſcience—where's the echo you conjured up 


you're afraid of fpirits, are you ?— 
Ros. Indeed, my Lord, we heard an echo. 
Bax. Did you ?—then let me hear it 100— “Il 
ſhew you an example of reſolution, you rapſcallions 
—come, fing for the echo. 
Ron. Mark, my Lord—** And well be won- 
drous, fc. | 
Pat. Aud well be wondrous, Nc. Imitating.) 
Bax; Egad, it is an odd kind of echo, 
Lew. My Lord, ſuppoſe you was to ſpeak to 
1t—but ſpeak civilly. 
Bax. Oh! I dare fay he will have a reſpe& for 
my dignity—what, are you a ghoſt or ſpirit. 
© Pat. (lmitating.) Ghoſt or ſpirit, — | 
BAR. The devil you are—do you hear he 
owns it—but don't be afraid!) (the curfew tolls) Oh! 
Lord—Oh ! what o'clock is it—what does the cur- 
few toll for at this hour? Robert (rremblingly) have 
you ſeen any thing? (to Martin) you look very 
pale—mind you don't believe in ſpirits, do you ? 
Hu. (From without.) My dear Lord William. 
Ros. Hark, my Lord, there's a voice. (Here 
the cloſet dor opens, Palamede dreſſed in the armour, 
marches in a ſlow pace to the door, turns round, and 


2 


| 


K 1 
waves his head at the Baron, then goes out. Trumpets” 


found at a diftance, ) 
Ban. Why don't you ſpeak to it—Oh dear! I 
am a loſt man— tis the old Baron's ghoſt—I remems 


ber his name was William —I knew him by his 


ſhield—and bave ſeen him wear that helmet a thou- 


ſand times. (Drums beat.) | 

Lew. (Looking ont at the door.) More miracles, 
my Lord, the ſpirit has met ſome armed men—they 
are fighting!—that's right—down with him 
damme, they have killed the ghoſt. 

Bax. Huzza—good news, my boys come, fol- 
low me—Robert go firſt—no, come back -e d 
better all go together. 

Roz. Your Lordſhip muſt go fift, 

Bax. Oh! never mind my dignity. 


E xeunt—aach endeavcuring to be bind. 
Scene, a Room. | 
Enter Edward and Adela. 
Abd. Oh, my dear Edward, it was an unlucky 


day for us when I pretended to be a fine Lady -e 
have had nothing but unlucky days ſince. * 


Enter Baron, with his armour half on, 


Bax, Oh dear! Oh dear! they are at it! thirty 
thouſand ſtrong at leaſt - men, women, and chil- 
2 Eleanor why don't you order your men 
to fight. 

AD. Do you think they'll kill me? 

Bax, Oh yes, we have no time to be frightened 
hy don't you make your people fight. 


Enter Lady Eleanor, richly dreſſed. 


Lady Ex. For ſhame, the foldiers call on 
| 4 


you 
do 
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to head them—there's not a moment to be Joſt—— 
where's my brother ? 

Bax. Your brother—Oh! they are thirty thou- 
—— I he Lord de Courcy 

a - mean t de „ 

i | | Exit Lady El. 1 

Bax. Your brother —an't you the Lady Elea- 
nor? (to Ad.) | 

Ap. No, I an't indeed. 

Bax. The devil you an't. 

Av. I told you it would come to this. 


* Enter Servant. 
Se nv. My Lord, they are forcing the caſtle. * 


Bax. Oh! Lord! | ſhall die of a fright, and 
never live to be killed. 


Scene, a magnificent Hall. 
Enter Edward and Adela. 


Ur OY 


Epw. Ah, they have ſcaled the caſtle walls, 
and we ſhall all be put to the ſword. 


Enter Sir Palamede, and De Courcy. , 


De Cour. Once more, my friend , let me con- 
gratulate you on your ſucceſs. 


Enter te Baron guarded, 


* 


3 


BAR. I agree to every thing, I will ſign any 2 
thing in the world. 7 


, 


Enter Lady Eleanor, (She embraces her brother.) 


De Coux. My father contracted you, my Lady 
Eleanor, to the young Baron of Oakland, I p * 
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him to you [reſents Sir Palamede.) I judged him 
my enemy till I knew him, tis now my pride to 
call him my friend. 
Sir Pax., This is a more valuable gift than the 
life you gave me; when, overpowered, I was thrown 
* down in the garde n by your ſoldiers, you came and 
reſcued me. 
AD. Begging your pardon, Sir, an't you the 
ghoſt we heard was killed? 
Bax. And an't you the ſham Lady Eleanor? 
Now I'm out of danger, I can be in a paſſion. 
Sir PAL. [To the Baron.] You, Sir, have a right 
to an explanation l ſcorn to owe my title to force 
—] am confirmed in my claim by my fovereign— 
1 nevertheleſs I ſhall be always ambitious to prove 
myſelf your friend. | 

Bax, It's an ambition I ſhall be very fond of 
gratifying you in. 

Sir Pat. As to this young couple [to Edw. and 
Ad] L hope you will add to theic ſtore of Hymen's 
comforts. 

Epw. Thank you my Lord—l begin to be much 
leſs. inclined to nobility from the buſtle I have ſeen 
this evening—and I would fain put up with the old 

* remark—that a title cannot confer happineſs. 

Ap. Ay, but it may though—my happineſs can- 
not be complete without a title to which I reſign 
every other, and that is, to be the wife of my Ed- 
ward. 

Epw. Good God! 

Lady EL. My fluttering heart cannot [te Sir Pa- 

i lamede] expreſs its joy at your triumph. 
— Sir PAL. A triumph crowned with the poſſeſſion 
7 of that heart which now approves. 


. 


—— — — —— 


6 


FINALE. 
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Cnonxvs: 


The baniſh'd ills of beratofure, 
At happy diflance viewing, 

Of the paſt we'll think no more, 

When engag'd in pleaſure's chace, 
Newer look behind you, 

Back if you ſhould turn your face, 
Misfortune's auf may blind you. 


Sir Palamede and Lady Eleanor. 
Here let the titled wedded 


A hk take frem bumble fs 
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SESTETTO. 


K The hour is eady, 
Tale. a fo ailing fac e, 

If to uiſdums counſel fleady, 
Pleaſure's precepts you embrace. 


Edw. Tho! mo mare I am a lord, 
Give my love but this reward, 
| Rank and title I forego, 
Ad. No, my Edruard, ſay not .o. 
Chorus. The baniſb d ills, &c. c. 


Exeunt Omnes; 
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